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Abstract: Rube Goldberg’s cartoons made him the first Jewish-American comedy star, 

but on the surface his works seem completely American and not at all Jewish. While the 
content of his most famous comic strip “The Inventions of Professor Lucifer Gorgonzola 

Butts” is reflective of the American ethos of innovation that was flourishing at the time, 

his religious roots are present in the form of the cartoons. There are strong structural 
similarities between these drawings and the European Jewish joke cycle concerning the 
wise men of Chelm that lampoon the byzantine Talmudic arguments of the rabbinate. 

In adopting this Jewish form of humor, but substituting the American civil religion of 
modernist innovative capitalism in the place of Talmudic interpretation as its focus, 

Goldberg’s humor signals the interest of Jewish Americans to be both Jewish and fully 
American. 
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ube Goldberg is best remembered for his cartoons of comic inventions, 

multistage machines that integrate animate and inanimate objects in a 

clever, but convoluted fashion, designed to carry out a simple, everyday 
task in a complicated way. His work is central in the history of American 
cartooning, but when we place these comedic drawings in a fuller historical 
context, they stand as more than merely amusing illustrations. Rueben 
Goldberg’s works can be seen as a signal to the broader American culture in the 
period before the great wave of Jewish immigrants of the Jewish interest in and 
enthusiasm for assimilation through the use of what we term “Neo-Talmudic 
thought.” 
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Goldberg’s comics, especially his inventions, borrow from a Jewish 
comic tradition, jokes about the wise men of Chelm, a Polish town considered 
to be peopled by fools. The rabbis of Chelm are lampooned for engaging in 
Talmudic thought that serves to complicate the straightforward. Goldberg 
appropriated this Jewish form, but removed from the content those held in 
esteem within the Jewish community, the rabbinate with their commitment to 
that which is sacred to Jews, and replaced them with those who, and that which, 
held a similar position in American culture of the time, the innovative capitalists 
who were creating the comfort and advancement of modern American life. 
Rube Goldberg took the form of traditional Jewish humor and replaced the 
caricature of rabbi Akiva with a caricature of Thomas Edison. In doing so, he 
was demonstrating the Jewish commitment to American values in the period 
around World War I. 


Talmudic Thought 


Jews are called “The People of the Book,” but since the ascent of 
Rabbinic Judaism in the first century BCE, one could use the plural, “People of 
the Books.” The Torah emerges from the priestly period as the sacred text for 
Jews. But equally important is the Talmud, a later pharisaic book of rabbinic 
discussion and interpretation. 

The most important part of the Torah for Jews are the 613 mitzvot, the 
commands that are the constitutive principles of Judaism. But where you need 
laws for a legal system, you also need judges to interpret them with respect to 
the intricacies of the complicated contexts of the real world. Where you need 
constitutive rules for a game, you also need referees to determine when and how 
the rules apply to the fast-moving and ever-changing action on the field of play. 
Analogously, the rabbis of the Ta/mud interpret the commands of the Torah for 
the unexpected morally complicated situations of real life. If the Torah is the 
rule book, the Talmud is the user’s guide. 

The difference, however, is that where a Supreme Court opinion or a 
referee’s call settles the matter by specifying a privileged interpretation of the 
rule for a given context, Talmudic thought is inherently dialogical. God’s 
wisdom is considered to be too big to fit into any single human interpretation. 
As such, we ought to seek and celebrate multiple, even contrasting or 
conflicting, interpretations because each illuminates a different aspect of the 
depth of the meaning of the text. We are not interested in determining which of 
the interpretations is the correct one; to the contrary, we are interested in 
milking the insight out of all the different readings. 
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As such, Jewish scholars prize elucidations that take us beyond the 
obvious. Everyone gets the point of the superficial sense of the easy 
interpretations, but it is the penetrating mind that can disclose the hidden 
elements of wisdom that the truly learned soul teaches us. In this way, the notion 
of “Talmudic thought” has become synonymous with elaborate, often byzantine 
chains of deduction that lead in unexpected directions. 

The essential property of Talmudic thought is that it starts with a non- 
negotiable acceptance of the commands of the Torah, that part is divine and not 
to be questioned. Then, it uses the text as the basis for the creative act of 
interpretation. The fixed pivot point is the text of the Torah, but the rabbinical 
work is then done using a lever that is constructed by the interpretation. There 
may be different lengths or directions one could construct such a lever, but as 
long as one does not move the fulcrum, the work done is to be appreciated. 
Indeed, like a seesaw, one could have interlocutors pushing in opposite 
directions on the level around a common fulcrum point. 

Consider, for example, that no Rabbi is ever wrong. They are too wise 
to be wrong, which, on the other hand, does not mean they are right. Wisdom is 
more than right and wrong, especially when the process is the goal, discussion 
shall never cease. Various voices are needed to produce discussion and thus 
wisdom. 

Every voice in the discussion contributes to the epiphanies of Torah- 
Talmud wisdom as long as one does not deviate from the underlying principle. 
No one disagrees with the principle taken from the Torah. Disagreement arises 
in when and how to apply it. For a clear example where we would not find 
disagreement, let’s take a look at the Torah command that one shall not steal 
from another. Acceptance of the command leads to questions about cases in 
which it is difficult to determine if one is stealing or merely finding a lost object 
with no hope of return to the original owner. A twenty-dollar bill found at a 
friend’s house is not your twenty dollars to take. Taking it would be stealing. 
Finding a twenty-dollar bill in the parking lot of IKEA at 2:00 PM ona Saturday 
means finders keepers. The principle at play is: if the finder is able to discern 
the original owner has no hope of recovering the twenty, the finder may keep 
the twenty as illustrated in the above example. Nevertheless, applying principles 
of the Torah can be confusing and not always this clear. Here one finds that 
disagreement doesn’t always show one is right and the other is wrong, but may 
present two or more ways of conducting oneself in a given situation. 
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Talmudic “disagreements are never resolved.”! For example, two 
Jewish teachers living in Judah in the latter days of BCE, Hillel and Shammai, 
did not agree on how one should stand while reciting the Jewish prayer, Shema, 
nor are we told how one ought to recite it. We are only told that Rabbi Tarfon’s 
cohorts followed Hillel, but does not tell us that we must all follow them in 
standing this way. In other words, we might stand the way Shammai taught. 
“No single answer is ever declared authoritative.””” 


Caricatures of Talmudic Thought: 
The Wise Men of Chelm 


The Talmud contains many examples of this sort of multiplicity of 
interpretations. This is precisely what is caricatured in a long-standing joke 
cycle derived from Central and Eastern European Jews in the nineteenth century 
concerning the residents of the town of Chelm. A real town in Poland, the 
fictionalized Chelm of the jokes has a population comprised entirely of fools. 
The jokes about them, as in the Talmud, begin with a common everyday 
situation and apply pre-existing agreed upon rules. 

However, the means by which the rules are applied yield bizarre results 
and that is the source of their humor. The humor is derived from the fact that 
the reasoning is not nonsense, but follows what Avner Ziv terms a “local logic,” 
that is, 


Like local patriotism, local logic is appropriate only in certain places. In 
humor, local logic is appropriate in a way, because it brings some kind of 
explanation to the incongruity. We wait for one thing, and we get another 
thing that is quite different but that nevertheless has a certain suitability.* 


The solutions that the rabbis of Chelm develop are indeed solutions, at 
least at first glance. But when we remove their local logic and consider them in 
terms of universal logic, their absurdity is revealed. Consider the following 
classic jokes: 


The resident of Chelm decided to build a bigger shul. So, the rabbi sent the 
two largest men of the town into the forest to cut down the largest trees for 





' Barry Holtz, Back to the Sources (New York: Touchstone, 1984), 134. 
? Thid. 
3 Avner Ziv, Personality and the Sense of Humor (New York: Springer, 1984), 90. 
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the lumber. They labored hard chopping down and shlepping the massive 
logs into town. “Nu,” said the rabbi, “why do you carry those heavy logs 
down the hill into town. It would be much easier if you rolled them.” So, 
the men carried the logs back up the hill and rolled them down. “Yes, rabbi, 
that was much easier.” 


The new shul had a beautifully carved poor box for the townspeople to give 
tzedakah. But one day, it was found that a goniff had stolen the money. The 
wisemen gathered to consider the problem and told the shammes to get his 
tallest ladder and a short piece of rope and hang the poor box close to ceiling 
where the thief would not be able to reach it. “Nu,” said the shammes, “but 
then the poor will not be able to reach it, either.” So, the rabbis told him to 
also build a set of steps so that the poor could get there when they needed 
to. 


One of the jobs of the shammes was to walk through town early every 
morning and knock on everyone’s shutters to awaken them for morning 
service. The people complained to the rabbi that when they awoke to new 
fallen snow, they could not enjoy its beauty because the footprints of the 
shammes would have already destroyed the pristine sight. So, the rabbi 
declared that whenever it snowed overnight, the shammes would sit in a 
chair and the chair would be carried from house to house by four men. That 
way, the feet of the shammes would not touch the snow. But the shammes 
was getting old. Getting out of bed and walking throughout the entire town 
to knock on all the shutters was becoming too arduous of a task for him. 
So, the rabbi declared that from now on, the shutters would be brought to 
the shammes who could do the knocking from his bed. 


So, Talmudic thinking takes a fixed fulcrum point in the text of the Torah and 
through the application of insightful and creative interpretation, delivers 
wisdom. The jokes about Chelm possess the structure of Talmudic reasoning, 
but derive humor from the absurdity of the outcome, often requiring easy things 
to be done in a confusing and unnecessarily difficult manner. 


Rube Goldberg 


Reuben Lucius Goldberg was born on the fourth of July, 1883, to 


German-Jewish immigrants in San Francisco, California. His father, Max, a 
cattle-rancher turned financial expert and campaign manager, raised Rube and 
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his three siblings comfortably in an upper-middle class home after the passing 
of their mother. 

Rube was a natural artist and began formal art classes at age eleven. 
Max vetoed the idea of Rube’s attending art school for college, seeing drawing 
as a mere pastime. Engineering would be a reasonable career, which he pitched 
to Rube, arguing that he would be on a path forged by some of the world’s 
greatest artists, like Leonardo Da Vinci. In 1904, Rube matriculated into the 
School of Mining Engineering at the University of California at Berkeley. As 
his father promised, the engineering coursework and professors would 
ultimately provide the inspiration for his future work, particularly the inventions 
and his character Professor Lucifer Gorgonzola Butts which was an 
amalgamation of his Berkeley instructors. 

After working briefly for the San Francisco City Chief Engineer’s 
Office, Rube followed his heart and was hired as an art assistant for the San 
Francisco Chronicle, drawing sports cartoons that gained popularity in the bay 
area. But the big market was back east, so in 1907, Rube headed to New York 
City. Starting with the New York Evening Mail as a junior sports 
artist/cartoonist, Goldberg gained new opportunities and after two years, 
released his first widely acclaimed work, a comic series entitled, “Foolish 
Questions,” which incorporated reader input into the subject matter of each 
piece. This participation led to the fan support needed for Rube to achieve 
notoriety within New York and, through syndication, across the country. 

A major factor in his success was his refusal to sell the rights to his 
work and characters directly to publishing companies, which was customary; 
rather, Rube agreed only to license his drawings to be published or syndicated, 
thus allowing him to further license products from books to board games that 
featured them. He appeared at Vaudeville theaters across the east coast, creating 
funny drawings in real time for his audience and even dabbled in the new 
medium of film both as an animator and screenwriter. 

Of all his works, “The Inventions” of 1914 proved to be one of his most 
beloved. The series, influenced both by Rube’s own perspective as an engineer 
as well as the technological development of the time, found success in its 
stylistic originality and witty complexity, though still maintaining an authentic 
feel. 

In addition, Rube had created over sixty cartoon series throughout his 
career that ranged in style, narrative, and subject matters. Many of his works 
touched on the political and social issues of the time, such as the series, “Mike 
and Ike”’—the comic sought to promote tolerance of Jewish and Irish 
immigrants, as well as convince his readership that they, too, were Americans. 
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After a limited retirement, Rube returned to the newspapers in the late 
1930s as a political cartoonist for The New York Sun, work for which he was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 1948. After taking the position of main editorial 
cartoonist at The New York Journal, Rube continued to create politically and 
socially inspired works until 1964. 

Retiring again, Rube took up sculpting at the age of eighty. His 
sculptures—about 300 in total—were sold to exhibits or private collectors. He 
was a founding member of the National Cartoonist Society, elected its 
permanent honorary president. Its annual award given to the cartoonist whose 
life’s work has been most influential is named for him, the Reuben. The 
National Museum of History and Technology of the Smithsonian dedicated a 
showcase of Rube’s work in 1970; Rube died just two weeks later on December 
7. Over a century later, “Rube Goldberg machines” have become a part of 
American culture, present everywhere from high school and college curricula 
to Sesame Street to YouTube. 


Neo-Talmudic Thought 


Talmudic thought, as explained above, begins with an absolute 
acceptance of Torah, a central text focused on commands, and then through a 
creative act of interpretation, derives wisdom through intricate reasoning about 
the focal text in applying it to the complexity of the real world. We term “neo- 
Talmudic thought” the related approach that mirrors Talmudic thought in style 
and structure, but which changes the focal text. This Jewish approach to the 
world, allowing multiple distinct, even contrasting interpretations of a common 
situation can be maintained without the unquestioned source of insight being 
the Jewish sacred text. 

In philosophy, for example, we see this neo-Talmudic approach in the 
works of Ludwig Wittgenstein and Jacques Derrida. In Wittgenstein’s notion of 
a language game and Derrida’s notion of différance, we keep the Talmudic-like 
dialogical approach. In both, there is no unique access to a single truth, but 
rather processes that start from an accepted entity and then proceed to weave 
different understandings together to form a richer mosaic of meaning. Neo- 
Talmudic thought is secularized thought since the sacred text is removed from 
its centrality, but the Jewish traditional epistemic stance is maintained through 
the method, a methodical process in which discussion never ceases. 

For Wittgenstein, language is a game. Games have constitutive rules 
and a point. In order for players to play a game, there must be pre-existing 
agreement on the goal, the allowable means, and the boundaries. Players must 
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accept and obey these while playing the game, but they are specific to the game, 
having no objective sensibility beyond the field of play. There is no physical 
force, for example, that stops a chess king from being moved more than one 
square at a time, but doing so is to not play chess. 

In the case of chess, the goal is checkmate, to create a context in which 
the opposing player cannot move without her king being threatened. In the case 
of certain language games (those most philosophically interesting), the goal is 
truth. But just as checkmate only makes sense within the confines of a game of 
chess (or when requesting your bill from an Australian waiter), so too the notion 
of truth is relative to the language game which is being played. 

The goal is sought using tools and obeying constraints that are absolute 
within the playing of the game. These rules, however, are not deterministic. If 
the rules forced you to make specific moves, then you are not playing a game. 
The rules give constraints within which the players must work, but the players 
must create their particular playing of the game. To play is to choose your 
moves within the lived context of the game. In tic-tac-toe, for example, one 
player decides which square to put the first x in. The second player then chooses 
the counter-move based upon the context created by the move of the first player. 
There is no rule about which box the first x must occupy, but it needs to be one 
of the nine. If the first player drew an x, not in one of the nine squares, but on 
the forehead of the other player, then the first player is not actually a player of 
tic-tac-toe, but some other game that is likely to become a contact sport. 

Similarly, in a language game, the linguistic conventions of the 
discourse community within which the speech occurs will provide guidance on 
interpretation and the range of linguistic responses. But the speakers are players 
of a language game and the conversational contributions are those of the players 
as the range of meanings is explored through the engagement in the language 
game. 

Derrida’s notion of différance is the heart of his deconstructive 
approach. Texts, according to Derrida, are meaningful, but that is not because 
they possess a meaning. Meaning is not implicit within a text, but is produced 
by the activities of those who engage with the text actively by interpreting the 
signifiers contained within the text. The text is an object, a cold dead object; 
meaning, on the other hand, is alive and comes from the active engagement of 
subjects with the text. 

Just as with Wittgenstein’s understanding of language as a game that 
must be played by players, so, too, with Derrida there must be a sense of active 
opposition implicit within the making of meaning. The meaning of a text is 
never fixed and complete, but is the ever-evolving process of intellectual 
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engagement with the marks of the text by readers who are located and evolving 
in time. When you read something for the first time and then re-read it, your re- 
reading is done with a different mind, in a sense by a different person. The text 
will always mean something different the second time which then can be 
contrasted with the first. 

The text is the text. It is fixed and unchanging. But the meanings that 
are derived from deconstructing the opposing senses that emerge from the 
marks of the text will be varied and evolving. There is a multiplicity of 
meanings, of insights, that can be gleaned, but they exist only through mutual 
active engagement. Meanings are plural and emerge. We see this in 
Wittgenstein and Derrida, but it is the hallmark of Talmudic thought. By 
replacing the sacred at the heart of the project, in thinkers like Wittgenstein and 
Derrida, this active dialogical epistemological approach is transformed from 
Talmudic into neo-Talmudic thought. 


Caricatures of Neo-Talmudic Thought: 
Rube Goldberg’s Inventions and American Civil Religion 


Where Wittgenstein and Derrida’s approaches to neo-Talmudic thought 
remove the sacred at the heart of the project, Goldberg’s invention cartoons 
retain the Talmudic style of reasoning while maintaining the place of the sacred, 
except that he replaces one sacred text with another. The new sacred text for 
Goldberg is American modernist innovative capitalism. 

The end of the nineteenth/beginning of the twentieth centuries were 
revolutionary times in both the United States and Europe, but in very different 
ways. Wrestling with nearly universal uprisings across the Continent in the late 
1840s, the turn of the century saw the monarchies that defined Europe clinging 
to existence, enacting ever more restrictive laws and romanticizing a backward- 
looking nationalism that was giving rise to wars and discriminatory practices. 
Jews were finding themselves on the outside and thereby adopting the strategies 
of converting and/or entering into socialist and communist causes. There was a 
sense of foreboding across the Continent. 

This period in American history, by contrast, was colored by a forward- 
looking optimism. The transcontinental railroad was conquering space, making 
what had been vast distances easily covered. The Panama Canal had been dug 
allowing us to alter the continent itself—humans were as strong as geological 
forces, reshaping the earth to our convenience. Gravity itself was overcome 
with the possibility of air flight. These were advances so profound, they must 
be the works of gods who are transforming the future. Whereas the difference 
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between the future and the past was worrisome for Europeans, the prospect was 
exciting for (at least white) Americans. And Jews wanted in. 

At the World’s Fairs of 1902 in St. Louis and 1915 in San Francisco, 
this new picture of a technologized world brought to us by innovative inventors 
opened up opportunities for human flourishing that had never before existed. If 
the grand monuments of flight and railroads were at a scale beyond that of 
everyday life, this revolution of ingenuity would also transform the mundane. 
1893 gave us the zipper. 1894 gave us the mousetrap. Humans had the capacity 
for cleverness and if well-applied, the tinkerer could become rich while the rest 
of us reap the benefit of easier, more fulfilling lives. It soon became an 
American cliché that “build a better mousetrap and the world will beat a path to 
your door.” If you are clever and put in the time and effort, you will be rewarded 
with wealth and your fellow citizens rewarded with better lives. This win-win 
situation was seen as the heart of American innovative capitalism. It meant 
human flourishing would be the necessary result of cognitive and physical 
labor. 

The telephone and the electric light were moving from revolutions to 
the furniture of life changing day-to-day being forever. The Model T led to the 
paving of roads. One could live and work in different places. Lifestyles never 
before available to human beings in their entire history could now be assumed. 
God may have created life, but Morse, Edison, Graham Bell, Ford, the Wright 
brothers—these modern-day gods, created modern life. Their inventions were 
inspired and the combination of epiphany and sweat saved time and effort for 
everyday people, giving everyone the chance for leisure. No longer was leisure 
only for the wealthy. It was being democratized thanks to the genius of 
American ingenuity. 

Rube Goldberg’s inventions are being drawn at the tail-end of this 
period, when the gospel according to Saint Edison had become ensconced in 
American life and the American psyche. Goldberg’s humor captured the 
commitment to a progressive picture of human development which was an 
ineliminable element of that moment in American history. 

Talmudic thinking begins with a sacred text, that is, a set of beliefs 
considered sacrosanct. From that point, human creativity is employed in order 
to apply the abstraction of the sacred text to problems and contexts in the real 
world, in the lived lives of real people. Neo-Talmudic thinking does the same 
thing, but with a new sacred text. If God gave us the sacred text of the Torah 
and the American inventors are modern-day gods, then they would give us not 
only labor-saving devices, but also a modern-day sacred text. The new 
commandments are those of innovative American capitalism. 
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Edison, Graham Bell, Morse, and the rest of the lot were the rabbis of 
this sacred text. They followed the commandments to find an aspect of modern 
life that was inconvenient, to use their ingenuity to come up with a potential 
technology that would make it easier, and then put in the time, work, and energy 
necessary to actualize it and bring it to market. 

Rube Goldberg would lampoon these rabbis in the same way that the 
jokes about the rabbis from Chelm caricatured their rabbis. His inventions 
resembled their inventions in the same way that the decisions of the wise men 
of Chelm resembled the disputations of the rabbis of old. In both cases, a local 
logic makes a string of steps leading to a desirable end seem rational...until you 
really think about it, then it becomes absurd. 

The underlying comedic architecture of Goldberg’s invention comics is 
very much in the Jewish tradition. But what is different is the sacred text. No 
longer are the holy men he is gently mocking those of his religious tradition, 
rather they are the high priests of his new religion, the American civil religion. 
From a Jew, this acceptance of the American civil religion is deeply meaningful. 
It shows that Jews of the period were excited to see themselves as Americans. 
Assimilation was desired. They wanted to be full Americans. 

And at this time, America was willing to accommodate this desire. 
While there were rumblings of exclusion, the thoroughgoing antisemitism that 
would sweep through the country with the likes of Father Coughlin and Henry 
Ford would not appear until after the massive wave of immigrants from central 
and eastern Europe a decade or so later. The Jews of this period were largely 
from Germany and Austria, smaller in number, more urbane, educated, and 
cosmopolitan, and thereby easier to assimilate. This ease allowed the growth of 
small, non-threatening Jewish communities, not only in the cities of the 
industrial northeast, but in parts of the south (where a substantial Sefardi Jewish 
community already existed with roots going to back to the seventeenth century) 
and expanding west. As the country grew, Jews went with it and thereby this 
early group of immigrants and their children had a sense of belonging and could 
share in the optimism of that period. That hopefulness is at the heart of the 
gentle, playful humor Goldberg produced. By meshing the tone of his work with 
that of the times, he became famous, wealthy, and successful. He was an 
American Jew living by the American innovative capitalist gospel and thereby 
rewarded. He would be a sign that this was the route desired by Jews, to be 
successful Americans by being orthodox Americans. 
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make up Jewish civilization through the ages. Almost every word 
spoken in the places where Hebrew has flourished resonates with the 
echoes of Jewish history, Jewish civilization, and the Jewish textual 
tradition. Readers of this book are invited to listen in to the stories 
ofHebrew told here in the hope that these echoes will resonate with 
them as well." 





- An excerpt from an interview with the author 
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